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Volume XII, Number 13 


Incentives in Soviet Russia 


Professor Harry F. Ward’s book “In Place of Profit” 
was published yesterday by Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York, $2.50. The unique character of the book warrants 
a more extended treatment than a book review. We here 
sununarize some of its main features—TuHE Epitor. 


The central theme of Professor Ward’s book is that 
which has been the heart of the controversy over com- 
munism throughout the history of the Soviet experiment 
—the problem of incentives under a non-profit economy. 
The volume may be considered primarily the report of an 
extended study of this subject made “on the ground” by 
one with whom it has for years been a major concern. 
In addition, the book is perhaps the most adequate inter- 
pretation available of Soviet organization, methods and 
philosophy. 

The reader’s first impression is one of objectivity, and 
realism in the author’s method. Two tendencies are ap- 
parent in current appraisals, outside the Soviet Union, of 
its policy and success. One is to consider the outcrop- 
pings of habitual individualistic attitudes on the part of 
the Russian people so marked as to discredit Communist 
idealism ; the other is to conclude that the concessions of 
the Soviet Government to capitalistic habits and attitudes 
are so great as to vitiate the whole proceeding as an ex- 
periment in communism. Dr. Ward cuts both ways 
through this confusion. The first portion of the book 
presents in most realistic fashion this psychological capi- 
talistic hangover while at the same time showing that it 
is fully recognized, reckoned with and utilized in the So- 
viet economy. ‘Payment by results”—what we call “piece- 
work”—is very general. “Control by the ruble,” it is 
called. Bonuses, promotions, salary increases, distribu- 
tion of stock ownership and the like are being used as 
“personal stimuli to productivity.” Soviet policy concen- 
trates on living standards. “Being realists and not 
Utopians they make this one of their first objectives. It 
is set forth in a phrase that constantly recurs in the 
speeches and writings of all party, government, and labor 
union leaders—‘the improvement of the material and cul- 
tural conditions of the workers.’ The connection of the 
terms, and their order, are vital. They reveal the basis of 
Communist thinking and practice. The party instructs 
its new members that ‘the beginnings of the new life are 
being laid on a new material base.’” The Communists 
know that “no amount of enthusiasm by the elect can 
overcome a prolonged deficit in living standards.” 

But the easy inference that this recognition of material 
incentives vitiates the experiment is a non sequitur. Much 


of the direct appeal to individual rewards Mr. Ward 
characterizes as running counter to the Communist ideal. 
Yet it reflects an unusual insight into the relation between 
the individual and the group. The Communists are con- 
sciously engaging in the process of resolving the antithesis 
between the individual and the group. This is a phase of 
their “dialectic’—a case of the interpenetration of oppo- 
sites. They are not romanticists. (Mr. Ward would con- 
tend with Reinhold Niebuhr at this point.) Until an ade- 
quate base of life has been laid the Communists look for 
no spiritualization of motive. Said Stalin: “Do not for- 
get that the majority of the workers have taken up the 
challenge of the Soviet power with enthusiasm and are 
carrying it out heroically. Do not be surprised therefore 
that while carrying out the demands of the Soviet power 
the worker in his turn demands that the Soviet power 
shall fulfil its duty and continue to improve the material 
and cultural position of the workers.” 

The difficulty is illustrated in the following account by 
a Soviet official: “The manager went about in the morn- 
ing and called on every one to work. Some went, others 
did just as they wished. No records were kept of the 
work either as to quantity or quality, except on odd scraps 
of paper very carelessly written merely as routine. And 
what was the result? The best workers worked them- 
selves half to death and the others did not work at all. 
But when the time came to divide up the grain they were 
all right on the spot. Each person got 18 poods. What 
is more, they even counted in some members who 
weren’t yet born but who the management of the kolhoz 
apparently thought should have been. When it was time 
for the grain collection it turned out that there was no 
grain for sale to the government.” 

But it is essential to remember that such incentives as 
are employed are in sharp contrast to those of capitalism 
in their implications. “The impossibility of owning pro- 
ductive capital in the Soviet Union cuts the root of the 
profit motive. The industrial machine is owned by the 
state, and ninety per cent of the machinery of distribu- 
tion is in the same hands. As for the land, only the man 
who cultivates it with his own labor has the right to claim 
its use, which is all that possession involves.” The profit 
motive is “on the way to extinction,” Mr. Ward believes, 
“through the lack of opportunities for its exercise.” The 
system of “payment by results” does not involve as has 
been the case, quite notoriously, in America a lowering 
of earnings by cutting the rate, but an increase in earn- 
ings through the operation of sustained incentive. The 
premiums earned, however, are commonly given back by 
subscription to public enterprises. 
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Interestingly enough, the Soviet authorities have found 
it necessary to combat, even on theoretical grounds, the 
agitation for pure communism. Protagonists of this ideal 
are nicknamed “levelers.” It was officially proclaimed 
that, “The leveling policy is out and out ‘petty bourgeois’ 
having nothing in common with the policy of Leninism.” 
Marx, himselt, has been quoted against the “levellers” as 
declaring that the “right of each to an equal share of the 
products of labor” is, like every other “bourgeois right,” 
in effect, inequality. And this is because “one is strong, 
another is weak, one is married and the other is not, one 
has more children, the other has less, and so on.” Thus 
the language so familiar in the anti-Communist camp is 
used in detense of a reasoned communism—to each ac- 
cording to his need. Stalin has been most emphatic on 
this point: “The consequence of equalitarianism is that 
the unskilled worker is not interested in becoming a 
skilled worker: he is thus deprived of the prospect of ad- 
vancement, as a result of which he feels himself a so- 
journer in industry, working temporarily so as to earn a 
little and then going off to seek his fortune elsewhere... . 
You know that we need hundreds of thousands and even 
millions of skilled workers. but in order to make skilled 
workers we must furnish a stimulus to the untrained 
worker to advance himself. And the greater boldness we 
display in this respect, the better it will be... .” 

This policy creates a difficulty frankly recognized by 
Mr. Ward: “Some even of them are beginning to feel 
the call of comfort, particularly as they become managers 
of big industries and sometimes mingle with high-salaried 
and high-living business men in and from other countries. 
There is now a tendency to abolish the party maximum 
salary, which is from two hundred and sixty to three hun- 
dred rubles a month, according to sectional living costs. 
Already men in technical positions can be exempted from 
it and some are beginning to argue that the party never 
enforced the principle of maximum income as members 
could earn additional sums from writing and also—a pro- 
fessor especially—might hold two positions. From these 
extra earnings however the party takes an extra tax and 
the best members turn them all in to party and public 
causes. Also they decline to accept the larger salaries the 
trusts are entitled to offer them. The tide is turning 
however in the direction of giving Communist workers 

’ pecialists the same privileges that other citizens en- 

Stalin’s six points are to be applied to all. There 
» ve what may be called a kind of wage NEP all along 
‘ie. The NEP—New Economic Policy—it will be 
remembered restored the private market temporarily and 
made private profits possible but under control. So it is 
expected that this wage NEP will last only until the sec- 
ond Five Year Plan is completed. Then a classless so- 
ciety will be achieved and then, or soon thereafter, it is 
hoped that money and its present significance can be alto- 
gether abolished.” 

Underlying all this is a rugged realism held consistently 
with a well- worked out philosophy: “The dominating 
fact is that self seeking must take on some aspect of so- 
cial serving to get anywhere. The path to success lies 
only in a social machine operating for social ends. Thus 
the Bolsheviks think they have united personal ambition 
and social wellbeing.” Possession, first person singular, 
gives way to possession, first person plural: “Commu- 
nism seeks for the most effective coordination of the ego- 
istic and altruistic tendencies in human nature by develop- 
ing a system of ownership which makes it true that when 
a man works for others he is also working for himself.” 


The motive of social approval is deliberately fostered. 
One becomes a “hero of labor” or a “hero of the shock 
movement.” Then, as Stalin has said, he is ‘surrounded 
with the glamor of the respect of millions of toilers.” 
He may receive the “Order of Lenin” or the “Red Ban- 
ner of Toil.” 

On the other hand social disapproval operates with 
much force, stigmatizing those who fail in loyalty—“the 
shirkers, the absentees, the lazy, the drifters (from one 
department to another or from factory to factory), the 
snatchers (of pay), the wasters (of material). They are 
caricatured in the wall newspaper and in the factory 
paper... .” 

The Communist attitude toward religion is frankly 
stated by Mr. Ward—not as a mere hangover from the 
days of the Orthodox Church, but as a force considered 
inherently inimical to the aims of communism. 

‘Lhe socialist competition, of which much is heard, is 
not a mere device to meet a situation. At least a paper 
considered to have been written by Lenin in 1918 con- 
tains this passage: “Socialism does not do away with 
competition ; on the contrary, it for the first time creates 
the possibility of applying it on a really wide scale... . 
Every commune, factory, village, consumers’ organiza- 
tion, supplies committee, must come forward and com- 
pete with the others as practical organizers of accounting 
and control of labor and the distribution of products. .. .” 

Mr. Ward makes much of the fact of workers’ partici- 
pation in industrial planning. The fact that plans sent 
down to the local industrial unit are subject to revision 
—and often to improvement from the point of view of 
production efficiency—is a substantial offset to the cen- 
tralization of economic power in the first instance. The 
strechny plan or “counter plan” is the name given to this 
process. 

The Soviet Union also has its system of “rationaliza- 
tion” or scientific management. The Russian term is 
hozraschet. “In the factories they say that hozraschet 
means that every operation of each machine, department, 
factory, and trust must pay for itself, and provide its 
quota of socialist accumulation.” The advantages of the 
scheme are obvious: “No property rights stand in the 
way of the most efficient ‘coordination of the various parts 
of the national economy. There is power to restrict or 
to prohibit the production and sale of commodities for 
which there may be a considerable demand but which pub- 
lic opinion regards as harmful or unnecessary.” 

The well known process of “purging” or “cleaning,” 
by which every official in a Russian institution is made 
to stand the gaff of criticism from every one who has 
such criticism to offer, is described in the language of a 
staff worker. This is what it does to the individual: 
“His whole character appears. And there is no feeling 
of disgrace. I know because I was cleaned myself. Com- 
radeship is better afterwards. Critics and criticised often 
become friends. Jealousy, envy, spite, and revenge ap- 
pear, but they cannot stand the light of day. The crowd 
disapproves. Often I am astonished at the workers’ tact. 
If they see a former Czarist working sincerely, they will 
stand by him.” 

The method of “Bolshevik self-criticism” which is so 
important an instrument of discipline in Russia is de- 
scribed as something like the old Methodist class meet- 
ing, “where confession and group criticism were mingled.” 

The labor unions are described as by no means the 
innocuous feature of industrial organization that many 
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in America assume them to be: “They have complete 
control of the direction and administration of the social 
insurance system, which in 1931 covered 15,315,000 work- 
ers and spent 2,172,0UU,000 rubles. They also administer 
a large educational work, including full-time, part-time, 
day, and night courses. They train leaders tor cultural 
activities in the workers’ clubs. For this they expended 
in 1931 for 42,485 workers, 24,500,000 rubles. They have 
also taken responsibility, by resolution of the Presidium 
of their Central Council, March 21, 1931, ior organizing 
and heading ‘the movement of the millions of touers for 
mastering technique, and to equip each shock brigade with 
technical knowledge, and to stimulate socialist emulation 
between the brigades .. . for the best possible assimila- 
tion of Soviet and foreign technique.” The economic 
system makes it possible tor the unions to transfer their 
ettorts largely from the familiar field of wages and hours 
to that ot living conditions and cultural interests. 

The kolhoz or coliective tarm is explained to be a so- 
cialist form of cooperation, in which there is joint own- 
ership and use of iand, animals, and equipment. 

The nature and ideal of the state as conceived by com- 
munism are stated in the words of Stalin: “The Soviet 
form of state (and no other form of state), admitting 
the mass organizations of the workers, and the exploited 
generally, to direct and unconditional participation in the 
management of public aflairs, is able to pave the way for 
the gradual dying out oi the state, which is an essential 
phase of the progress toward the stateless Communist so- 
ciety of the future.” 

Mr. Ward regards the Cultural Plan of the Soviet 
Union as of paramount importance in the Soviet economy. 
It is just as ambitious in its goals as the economic plan. 
It aims to make ‘‘an intellectual ruling class impossible.” 

A glimpse of Soviet educational theory is given in this 
official statement: “Lhe child from eight to twelve is 
according to its mode of thinking much closer to the artist 
than to the scholar. School education is based almost 
exclusively on logical thinking and gives very little food 
to the emotions and to thought in images. ‘Lhis latter is 
entirely too early suppressed and replaced by abstract 
thought without color, tone, and emotional tint. And 
this torever makes personality poor and colorless.” 

The philosophy of communism, most frequently de- 
noted by the term “dialectical materialism” is interpreted 
in illuminating fashion, and its ramifications are indicated. 
It is a principle applied to every realm of human inter- 
est—even music—and is freely talked about and invoked 
even by those who can have little grasp of its implica- 
tions. With the intellectuals “dialectical materialism” is 
much more than a phrase. It is a philosophic principle 
taken from Marx, who in turn, adapted it from the fa- 
miliar Hegelian dialectic: thesis, antithesis and synthesis. 
Mr. Ward’s treatment of it is an important contribution 
to an understanding of communism. 

A point not to be lost sight of is the dynamic, activist 
quality of the Communist ideal. The goal, contrary to 
common opinion, is a moving goal. “The continuing 
revolution toward the distant and moving goal lies un- 
developed in the needs of the masses.” No values are 
conceived as ultimate in the sense of being static. 

Moving on “with colossal and painful effort, with the 
inevitable, tragic accompaniment of human error and 
weakness,” the Soviet Union as Mr. Ward portrays it, is 
seeking to create a new society. 


Saturday, April 1, 1933 
Anti-Semitism in Germany 
In order to understand why the Jews should be the 
subject of so much persecution in Germany it is neces- 
sary to realize that for ten years anti-Semitic propaganda 
has been preached to Hitler’s increasing troop of tollow- 
ers, now 17,200,000 voters. 


The Twenty-five Points, Hitler's program, include the 
following: 


“IV. Only a member of our own people (Volks- 
genosse) may be a citizen. (Staatsburger.) Our own 
people are ouly those of German blood without reference 
to confession. ‘Therefore, no Jew may be a member of 
our people. 

“V. He who is not a citizen may live in Germany only 
as a guest and must be governed by laws regulating for- 
eigners.... 


“VII, VIII. We demand that the state be obliged to 
provide working and living possibilities for its citizens. 
1f it is not possible to feed the entire population of the 


state, non-citizens must be expelled from the Reich at 
once. 


“All further immigration of non-Germans is to be 
stopped. We demand that all non-Germans who have 
immigrated to Germany since August 2, 1914, shall be 
forced to leave the Reich. 


“XXIII. ... In order to make possible the creation 
of a German press, we demand that: 


“1. All editors and workers on newspapers which ap- 
pear in the German language must be citizens. . . . 


“3. Any financial participation or influence in a Ger- 
man newspaper by a non-German is to be forbidden by 
law and punished by confiscating the paper as well as by 


immediate expulsion from the Reich of the non-German 
in question. ... 


“XXIV. We demand freedom for all religious sects 
in the state so far as they do not endanger the state or 
work against the customs and morals of the German race. 
The party ... fights the spirit of Jewish materialism in 
us and outside us and is convinced that a lasting con- 
valescence of our people can only take place from the 


inner conviction of ‘common usefulness or individual use- 
fulness.’ 


One of the most important literary documents of the 
National Socialist movement is Hitler’s own account of 
its origin and early years, Mein Kampf.? We present 
here our translation of excerpts from this volume in re- 
gard to the Jews, as a part of the background necessary 
for an understanding of current events in Germany. 

Herr Hitler explains that his interest in anti-Semitism 
began after he went to Vienna as a young man. There, 
he says, “as I once walked through the inner city I came 
suddenly on a creature in a long caftan with black locks. 

“Is this too a Jew? was my first thought. Then, as he 
looked at him carefully, came the question, Is this also 
a German?” Then he began to study anti-Semitic litera- 
ture. Soon he began to question whether there was “any 
trouble, any shamelessness in any form, especially of the 
cultural life in which at least one Jew did not participate ? 
As one carefully cut into such a social tumor one found 

. . often blinded from sudden light, this Jew creature. 


1“The Hitler Movement in Germany,” by Mildred S. Wert- 
heimer, Foreign Policy Reports, vol. 6, no. 23, January 21, 1931. 


“_ ed. Verlag Franz Eher Nachfolger, G.m.b.H. Munich 2, 
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. . . It was enough, indeed, to look at the posters, to 
study the names of the directors of these shocking works 
for cinema and theatre which were then praised, to make 
one finally stern. That was ... spiritual pestilence... . 
The fact that nine-tenths of all the literary dirt, the artistic 
nastiness and dramatic nonsense was to be credited to a 
people who are scarcely one per cent of the population 
could not be denied... . 

“Now for the first time I really learned to know the 
seducer of our people.” 

Herr Hitler seems to blame very nearly all the evil in 
the world on the Jews. The Jew, he says, is “the cold- 
blooded and shameless clever director” of prostitution. 
Syphilis is a “Jewish disease.” 

Even more than social evils, political evils of all types 
are attributed to the Jews. Parliamentary democracy is 
dismissed as “the instrument of that race which must 
always hide its real aims from the light, now and in all 
the future. Only the Jew can value an arrangement that 
is as dirty and dishonest as he himself.” Hitler is hys- 
terical in regard to Karl Marx. The “final aim” of Marx- 
ism “is and remains the destruction of all non-Jewish 
national states.” 

The fact that the Jews may be found among the “‘lib- 
eral” group as well as among the radicals does not dis- 
turb him. “the activity of the so-called liberal press was 
digging the grave for the German people and the German 
Empire. Of the Marxian lying papers one may be silent ; 
lying is as necessary for their life as the mouse for the 
cat; it is simply their task to break the . . . national back- 
bone of the people in order to make it ripe for the slave 
yoke of international capital and its masters, the Jews... . 

“The Jew was much too clever to have his whole press 
attack in the same way. No, a part of it was there to 
cover the rest of it. While the Marxian papers attacked 
in the most vulgar fashion everything that humanity con- 
siders holy, attacked state and government in the most 
infamous fashion and incited great sections of the people 
against each other, the civil-democratic Jewish papers 
knew how to give themselves the appearance of . . . objec- 
tivity, avoided carefully all strong words, knowing exact- 
ly that all the empty heads could decide only on appear- 
ances. ... 

“Precisely for our spiritual demi-monde does the Jew 

his so-called intelligent press. . . . While they ap- 
tly avoid most carefully all coarse forms, they pour 
oison out of other vessels into the hearts of their 
readers . . . the mischief of this unpunished deceit and 
betrayal of the people is called freedom of the press.” 
Pacifism is “Jewish nonsense.” 


Four Articles on Foreign Affairs 


Foreign Affairs (New York) for April contains sev- 
eral important articles, four of which are briefly summa- 
rized below. 

In “Bases of American Foreign Policy” former Secre- 
tary of State Stimson describes “some of the general aims 
and purposes” of the foreign policy of the Hoover admin- 
istration. Two things were particularly evident: the 
necessity of curbing war and the duty of supporting the 
efforts to “effect a new and broader organization” of the 
world’s peace machinery. The solution of the problem 
of rivalry in cruisers between Great Britain and the 
United States was accomplished by the London Naval 
Conference of 1930. The Briand-Kellogg Pact was con- 


sistently used by the Hoover administration “as a vehicle 
... for cooperation in the work of world stabilization and 
peace.” The administration also strove to improve the 
relations of the United States with Latin America. 

F. W. Taussig, professor of political economy at Har- 
vard and chairman of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion 1917-19, discusses “Necessary Changes in Our Com- 
mercial Policy.” Since 1909 our tariff agreements with 
other countries have been based on the “holding up of a 
club” of increased tariffs against any country which “un- 
duly discriminated” against the United States. The 1930 
tariff law permits the President to impose an additional 
duty of 50 per cent against the products of such a coun- 
try or to exclude them from the United States. The prin- 
ciple now applied is that “we shall settle our tariff rates 
as we please, and then apply them equally to all comers.” 
What the United States has granted has been “an equality 
not of favorable treatment, but of equally bad treatment 
all around.” The only way to work toward a solution 
of the present situation is by separate treaties with the 
different countries. The executive should have authority 
to offer definite reductions of duty. This suggestion of 
Professor Taussig’s is the more significant because he 
urged the adoption of the most-favored-nation policy 
when he was on the Tariff Commission. 


W. H. Chamberlin, for many years a newspaper cor- 
respondent in Moscow and author of several books on 
Russia, presents “The Balance Sheet of the Five Year 
Plan.” Industrial output as a whole in Russia “has been 
increasing by something like 20 per cent annually.” The 
situation in agriculture is “much less satisfactory than it 
is in industry.” In “the complicated sphere of prices, 
costs, and wage-scales” the Plan has “gone definitely 
awry.” Three very urgent problems must be faced in 
Russia: “the restoration of the peasant’s will to work” 
as the only cure for the “abnormal food stringency,” “the 
education and training of industrial executives, engineers, 
technicians and skilled workers,” and the maintenance of 
‘a satisfactory balance of payments.” The Five Year 
Plan has “doubled or trebled the number of posts of au- 
thority and responsibility in the country” and has “ac- 
centuated the social fluidity of the Soviet system.” Rus- 
sia’s industrial progress-during the last four and a quar- 
ter years is due, not to accurate planning, but to “the 
concentration of the whole national production apparatus 
in the hands of a state armed with dictatorial powers.” 

“Union or Disunion in Central America” is discussed 
by Raymond Leslie Buell, research director of the For- 
eign Policy Association. Mr. Buell finds that the Central 
American republics have, on the whole, endured the diffi- 
cult conditions of the last few years better than “sup- 
posedly further advanced countries in South America.” 
The United States must decide whether it will continue 
to use non-recognition as a means of opposing revolution 
in Central America. Under the principles applied by the 
United States and the League of Nations in the Manchu- 
rian question the United States might land marines “for 
the purpose of directly protecting American lives,” but 
could not “directly interfere in the internal administration. 
. . . The United States cannot possibly justify asking 
Japan to internationalize its policy in Manchuria unless 
the United States is willing to internationalize its policy 
in the Caribbean.” Mr. Buell hopes that the United States 
will lend its influence toward the development of closer 
cooperation between the Central American countries. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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